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Peter Penguin Talking 


Hurray for winter with coasting and skiing and 
sliding on the ice! This is the kind of weather 
for penguins and Story Parapers, for outdoor 

“38x, sports and indoor stories. Then there is the fun 
of making alg. Outdoors you make snow men and indoors you 
make valentines. 

I am making a valentine for my friend, Oscar the Seal. I got a nice 
big piece of plain white soap and on it I am carving this verse: 
Wavy as a willow, 

Shiny as a star, 
Slick as wet soap 





Oscar you are! 
I shall put it in his tub on February 14th. If I have time, I shall carve 
on the other side: 

Deep as the sea 

My love for thee, 

But don’t get funny, 

Or I'll swat you, honey. 

Anyway it makes a nice, patriotic valentine because it is useful and 
does not waste paper,—in fact, it doesn’t waste anything except my 
time. I wonder what Oscar will send me! 

Most of you know Oscar now and the new Srory ParapDers soon 
will, because we have two more stories about his adventures coming 
in 1942. 

In the meantime, we thought you might like to know more about 
seals in general, so we print this month a true story about Slipper, the 
first baby sea-lion to be born in Central Park Zoo. A sea-lion is one 
kind of seal. Don’t you think a baby seal would make a nice pet? Of 
course, you would have to give up your bathtub to him and maybe 
your mother would not like that so much. 

Once some people in California were out in a little boat near the 
shore, and a young seal followed them to the beach. They put him 
in their car and took him home and left him in their bathroom. Every 
day when they went swimming they took him along. He would play 
with them in the water like a puppy and then follow them on shore. 
The last I heard he was still following them around. 

For another indoor sport, we are printing a play this month. You 











will find it lots of fun to act. You can make it longer by having more 
people bring the queen foolish inventions; that is, if you are clever 
enough. If you think of some very good ones, please tell me. 

Now I will tell you about some books that are fun. There is a whole 
new set of Story Parade Picture Books printed in gay colors with lots 
of pictures. These are made from the stories loved best by the boys and 
girls who read the magazine. Wuirry’s First Rounp-up by Glen 
Rounds is a western. Everyone who remembers Whitey and his good 
old horse—before he got a Sunday horse—will love these new pictures. 
If you don’t know Whitey, then you will have still more fun meet- 
ing him. 

SURPRISE FOR ARAMINTA by Eva Knox Evans tells about a very con- 
trary pet, a goat. He is brought to the city as a present for Araminta 
but he gets loose. What adventures his owners have looking for him! 
Fippte Away by May Justus and Cornsett Bitty by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt are stories about boys who won honors in spite of difficulties. 
These books have fine pictures of the Southern mountains and the 
great fields of the Middle West and people who live there. Like the 
first Story Parade Picture Books, these cost just fifty cents. 

Still another good way to have fun will be found in a book called 
Guess Acain! It is by Aileen Fisher whose verses you have sometimes 
seen in this magazine. Her book is full of riddles and other guessing 
games. Here is one in which you must find ten misused words,— 


Aye bet trees dew knot care at awl 
When thyme arrives four leaves two fall 
Fore after sew much summer son 
They mussed think cooling off is fun. 


After you have worked this out, try making up one like it. 

Home Hanpicrarr For Girts by Ruth M. Hall and A. Neely Hall 
is full of good diagrams and directions for making all sorts of things 
from doll furniture and marionettes to rugs and curtains for your own 
room. If you have some ideas for a good time to pass on to others, write 
Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A GARDEN VALENTINE 
By Va.tne Hoses 


Y 
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“T’m blushing with love,” said a gay young beet. 
“Won't you be my Valentine, my sweet?” 


“No,” said the corn, moved almost to tears, 
“I don’t trust you; you have no ears.” 


4 
y “No,” said the potato in great surprise, 
yy “T can’t love you; you have no eyes.” 


4 
4 

J 

“No,” said the cabbage, “though I like red, j 









You aren’t for me; you have no head.” 
y 


“T’ll be yours,” said the pretty new rake. 
“What a beautiful pair we two shall make!” 





Decoration by 
Frances Leder 
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Tea made trouble on Cape Cod 
as well as Boston Harbor in 1774 


TEA FROM THE BRIGANTINE 


By RusseLt Gorpon CarTER 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


"Now wat would that be?” Joseph Corr exclaimed half 
aloud. Stepping out of Gersham Swan’s battered old boat, he 
strode inquiringly toward a bulky object a little distance away, 
almost hidden among the reeds near the mouth of the Lobster 
Plain, at Provincetown, on the tip of Cape Cod. 

It was a January afternoon in the year 1774, and snow was 
flying. Through the swirling flakes, as he went forward, he 
caught glimpses of a dark brigantine lying hard aground in the 
bay, her tall masts canted toward the southwest. Joseph recog- 
nized her as one of the four East India Company tea ships that 
had sailed for Boston early in the autumn with their ill-fated 
cargoes. 

“Well!” he exclaimed again, gazing downward. 

At his feet lay a tea chest, its black foreign markings partly 
obliterated, its discolored matting slightly torn at one corner. 
He frowned thoughtfully. How had this solitary chest got into 
the water? He knew, of course, that at Boston last month a 
group of patriots disguised as Mohawks had tossed eighteen 
thousand pounds’ worth of British tea into the harbor, because 
they objected to the tax on it. But this particular chest was ob- 
viously from the brigantine out there—whose cargo was being 
landed at Provincetown, since no Cape Captain could be found 
who would transport it to Boston. 

Joseph bent over the chest. The tide must have carried it 
ashore, but how had it got into the water in the first place? John 
Greenough, the district clerk at Wellfleet, who was in charge 
of landing the brigantine’s cargo, was far from being a careless 
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man. It was hardly likely he would have allowed a valuable 
chest of tea to fall overboard. 

Joseph swung it to his shoulder. At the age of fourteen, ac- 
customed to the hard life of a fisherman, he found it no great 
burden. He thought, “I fished it from the sea, and by the law 
of the sea it is mine.” The question was, what should he do with 
it? Because of the hated tax, the people of Provincetown were 
no longer drinking tea, and he knew his mother would not per- 
mit it inside the house. Yet it seemed a pity to allow so much 
tea to spoil. “I’ll speak to Gersham,” he said to himself at last. 
“Perhaps he will know what to do with it.” 

Carrying the chest to Gersham’s fish house a little way up the 
shore, he examined the contents; evidently the tea had been in 
the water only a short time, for the greater part of it was un- 
damaged. Then, after covering the chest with a piece of sail 
cloth, he set off up the slope. 

As he drew near the low ramshackle house on the dunes, 
where Gersham had lived alone for the past twenty years, a 
voice hailed him. “Come in for a minute, Joseph.” 

Joseph made his way up the snow-covered path. He liked 
Gersham and was profoundly grateful to him for what he had 
done when, almost a year earlier, the boy’s father had been lost 
at sea in the storm of March 9. Then Gersham had come to 
the house and said to Martha Corr, “You’ve had a great mis- 
fortune, and henceforth ’twill be hard living for you and 
Joseph. I be here to offer help. All my life I have lived by the 
fishing trade, and now I propose that your son come into part- 
nership with me, the two of us sharing equal.” They had fol- 
lowed the arrangement for the past ten months, although the 
profits were meager. Gersham’s boat was old and battered and 
unfit for heavy weather. 

As Joseph entered the house, the old man blinked his little 
blue eyes, gave a quick tug at his beard and said, “Have ye heard 
the news?” 

Joseph shook his head. 

“They’ve caught John Greenough!” 

“Caught him?” Joseph repeated. “What has he done?” 
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“It be like this,” Gersham replied. “Last night, whilst Green- 
ough was aboard the brigantine, he let three chests 0’ Bohea go 
over the side. He was meaning to pick them up in the morning, 
when the tide had carried them ashore, and then make what use 





JOSEPH THOUGHT, “BY THE LAW OF THE SEA, IT IS MINE.” 


he could of the tea. But it happened that the Governor’s agent 
down from Boston—what be his name? Randall, that’s it, Mr. 
Robert Randall. Well, it happened that Randall got wind of it, 
and early this morning he took two seamen from the brigantine 
and marched up to Greenough’s house—and there was John 
about to secrete two chests 0’ Bohea in his woodshed!” 

Joseph blinked. 

“Now, harken to the curious part o’ the affair,” Gersham 
went on. “Randall declared three chests are missing from the 
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cargo, and after much questioning and threatening, Greenough 
finally acknowledged that three chests had gone over the side. 
He said ’twas accidental, of course. Well, Randall has men 
searching along the shore for the third chest, but it’s plain he 
doesn’t expect them to find it. He thinks somebody has picked 
it up, and he declares ’twill go hard with the man who has it in 
his possession. Now what think ye o’ that?” 

Joseph was on the point of telling Gersham that he himself 
had found the chest, when there was the sound of coughing 
outside, and a moment later a heavy knock shook the door. 
Gersham opened it, revealing a tall swarthy man with deep-set 
piercing eyes. 

“Tam Mr. Robert Randall, on His Excellency the Governor’s 
business,” the visitor announced in a bold authoritative voice. 
“IT seek a chest of Bohea missing from the brigantine. I am told 
you have a keen knowledge of what goes on hereabouts. Know 
you aught of such a chest?” 

“Nay,” replied Gersham. His an- 
swer was blunt and uncompromising. 

The Governor’s agent eyed him 
suspiciously. Then a fit of coughing 
seized him. When he had recovered 
himself, he shouldered his way an- 
grily across the threshold. 

“A plague upon it!” he exclaimed. 
“Tis the same answer I receive 
where’er I go. Yet some one has the 
chest, of that I am certain. Come 
now, old man, I am not one to trifle 
with! You know more than you have 
told me!” 

Gersham lowered his brows. “I 
bid you take yourself off,” he said 
quietly. 

The intruder bit his lips while his 
piercing gaze roved round the room, 
as if seeking a place where the chest 
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might be hidden. Watching him, Joseph wondered if he ought 
to tell what he knew. 

“T bid you take yourself off, sir!” Gersham repeated. 

Randall’s teeth came together with a click. There was so 
much smoldering rage in the glance he threw at Gersham that 
Joseph decided to hold his tongue. He felt that if the agent 
should learn that the tea was on Gersham’s property, he might 
hold the old man responsible. 

At last Randall pushed the door open and stepped outside. 
Over his shoulder he said, “Old man, I am not yet through with 
you!” Then the door slammed and he was gone. 

Standing beside Gersham at the small west window, Joseph 
was again on the point of telling Gersham about the tea, when 
a disconcerting thought sent a sudden chill through him. Ran- 
dall, now out of sight in the storm, had set off in the direction 
of the fish house! Did he suspect Gersham might have found the 
chest and hidden it there? What if he should enter and make a 
search? 

“Lad! What be the matter? Where ye goin’-—” 

But Joseph was already out the door. With head bent, he fol- 
lowed Randall’s footprints in the snow—footprints that seemed 
to be leading straight for the fish house! Perhaps by the time he 
reached it, the agent would already be inside. 

The wind caught up the loose snow and drove it toward the 
southwest. The storm was increasing, and before long Joseph 
found it almost impossible to make out the footprints. At last he 
lost them altogether. He knew, however, that he was headed in 
the right direction, and presently he spied the old shack loom- 
ing darkly through the storm. 

He halted in front of the door. There was no sign that any 
one had been there. Perhaps Randall had lost his way, or per- 
haps after all he had had no intention of visiting the fish house. 
Joseph expelled his breath with an audible sigh. Well, now that 
he was here, he would get the chest off Gersham’s property at 
once. 

He went inside, and the wind promptly blew the door shut. 
There in the dimness lay the piece of sail cloth. He pulled it 
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aside, revealing the chest, while outside the wind whistled round 
the corners of the shack and drove the tinkling snow against the 
weathered boards. It was good to be away from the storm! He 
hunched his shoulders and rubbed his chilled hands together. 
In a few minutes, as soon as his hands had lost some of their 
numbness— 

Suddenly he whirled sidewise. That couldn’t have been the 
wind! He pushed the edges of his wool cap above his ears and 
inclined his head. A moment later he distinctly heard the sound 
of coughing, faint but familiar. Randall! His first surmise had 
been correct. The agent had probably missed his way in the 
storm. 

Joseph stood uncertainly in the middle of the floor, hands 
clenched at his sides. ‘Too late now to carry the chest outside! It 
occurred to him that by this time the wind had probably oblit- 
erated his tracks in the snow, and Randall would not suspect 
that the shack was occupied; nevertheless, the agent would en- 
ter and then— 

Joseph lifted his chin resolutely. He would tell Randall the 
exact truth regarding the chest! But would Randall believe him? 
After all, this was Gersham’s fish house, and the agent was sus- 
picious of Gersham. What if he should put Gersham under 
arrest? 

Again came the sound of coughing, much nearer now. 

Glancing desperately about, Joseph allowed his gaze to linger 
on a flimsy ladder leading to a small loft used for storage. Sud- 
denly he ran to the chest and lifted it to his shoulder. A moment 
later he was on his way up the ladder. . 

It seemed to Joseph that he had never in his life climbed a 
ladder so slowly! Burdened with the cumbersome chest and free 
to use only one hand, he was obliged to mount with the utmost 
caution—up and up—until at last his head and shoulders were 
above the edge of the loft. Depositing the chest on a mass of old 
ropes and nets, he pushed it out of sight from the floor below, 
then scrambled up beside it. 

While Randall was fumbling at the door, the boy began to 
draw the ladder hurriedly upward. 
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Just as he laid it flat, he heard the creak of the opening door. 
The shack trembled as it banged shut again. Then heavy boots 
pounded on the floor below, and he was listening to quick la- 
bored breathing. Presently Randall began to cough and clear 
his throat. When he had finished, Joseph heard him striding 
about, shifting boxes and barrels. At last he paused and mut- 
tered angrily under his breath. 

Flat on his stomach, hardly daring to breathe, the boy knew 
that Randall was standing almost directly beneath him. He 
could imagine the agent, with head thrown back and mouth 
open, squinting up at the loft. Presently Joseph heard him ex- 
claim, “Ought to be a ladder somewhere!” 

The boy pressed his knuckles tight against his mouth in order 
to keep his teeth from chattering. His heart was pounding. 

After a few moments he heard the door open and close again. 
Thinking Randall had gone away, he was about to push himself 
to his hands and knees, when to his surprise, he heard a familiar 
voice exclaim angrily, “So this be where I find ye—snooping 
about in my fish house!” 

“And why not?” demanded the 
agent. “I mean to find that chest 
o’ Bohea if I have to search every 
fish house on Cape Cod!” 

“Well, you'll not find it here,” 
said Gersham. “It be of no use to 
squint up yonder at the loft. 
There’s no tea here. And now I 
bid you take yourself off!” 

“Old man,” retorted Randall, 
“T’ll take myself off after I have 
examined every inch of this shack, 
and not before! Where is the 
ladder that leads to yonder loft?” 

Joseph’s heart seemed to stop 
beating. What would Gersham 
say? Would he utter an exclama- 
tion of surprise over the fact that 
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the ladder was not in its accustomed place? The boy clenched 
his hands. If only he could somehow inform Gersham of his 
presence! 

“Well, now—” Gersham began and then was silent. 

“Surely there must be a ladder!” Randall added. 

Joseph moved his arm slightly in order to ease his position 
and, in doing so, uncovered a long crack between two of the 
floor boards. In a moment his eyes were within an inch of it, and 
he could see Gersham, just below him, staring in a puzzled man- 
ner at the place where the ladder had been, one hand slowly 
scratching the side of his face. Close to the crack lay some parti- 
cles of cork from an old rotting float near by. Joseph thought, 
“If I were to push those through the crack they would fall close 
to Gersham.” 





GERSHAM LOOKED QUICKLY UPWARD 
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JOSEPH UNCOVERED A LONG CRACK 


As if in despair of receiving an answer to his question, Randall 
had once more begun to stride about, thrusting objects to right 
and left. “Ought to be a ladder somewhere!” he mumbled. 

Joseph pushed two or three of the cork particles through the 
crack. He was unable to observe where they fell, but he saw 
Gersham look quickly upward. After a pause the boy sent other 
particles trickling down, but the old man seemed to pay no heed. 
Joseph frowned and shook his head. He had concluded that 
his ruse had failed, when he heard Gersham remark, “Do ye 
want to know where there’s a ladder?” 

“Egad, that’s what I’ve been asking for!” 

The old man strode across the floor. “I’ve a ladder up at my 
house. It’s in the back shed. You can go fetch it.” 

Joseph moistened his lips. The ruse had not failed. Gersham 
understood. 

“And leave you here alone?” Randall’s voice was derisive. 
“Oh, no, you don’t! [ll go fetch the ladder, but you will 
accompany me, old man!” 

Gersham seemed to hesitate. At last he said, as if with great 
reluctance, “Aye, we'll go together.” 

Then the door opened and closed, and Joseph heard the 
sound of Randall’s coughing outside. He waited until he was 
sure they were well on their way; then he scrambled erect and 
seized hold of the chest. A thrust of his arm sent it over the edge 
of the loft; a moment later he dropped beside it on the floor be- 
low. Gathering it in his arms, he hurried outside. 

At a point some fifty yards from the shack he buried it in a 
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mass of snow that had drifted against a clump of bayberry 
bushes. Then in a leisurely roundabout manner he made his way 
toward Gersham’s house. 

He was in the kitchen, warming himself at the hearth, when 
he heard the sound of voices outside, then the rattle and bang of 
the ladder on the floor of the shed, then the sound of Randall 
coughing again. It grew fainter and fainter in the distance. 

Presently Gersham came striding into the kitchen. At sight 
of Joseph the old man grinned inquiringly. “Well, lad,” he be- 
gan; but before he could complete the sentence, Joseph was 
giving him an account of all that had happened. 

When he had finished, Gersham said, “I suspected something 
was amiss when ye rushed off like that and made for the fish 
house, so I thought I had best follow you. And when those little 
pieces 0’ cork came down about my shoulders, I guessed ’twas 
you up in the loft. I surmised you had found the chest o’ tea. 
Well, lad, what do you aim to do with it?” 

Joseph shook his head. “I have no aim,” he admitted. “When 
I carried it up to the fish house I thought you might know what 
to do with it. The tea is yours, Gersham,” he added. “At least 
as much yours as mine, since we are partners.” 

The old man puckered his brows. At last he said, “I have been 
thinking of the tea destroyed in Boston Harbor. I like not the 
thought of destruction. There is a better way than that to dis- 
pose of tea. John Greenough knows there are good and loyal 
folks on the Cape who will buy tea, if they can get it cheap and 
be sure nobody has paid a tax on it. So let us keep our Bohea 
where it will not spoil, and then come spring, we shall find a 
purchaser. I wouldn’t wonder if we’d earn enough so’s we’d be 
able to get us a new boat. Eh, lad?” 

Joseph nodded excitedly. A new boat! With a new boat they 
could go far out on the fishing banks. 

An hour or so later, as darkness was closing in, the two of 
them made their way into the fish house once more. As Gersham 
said, since Randall had climbed the ladder and snooped about 


on the loft, the tea was now stored in one of the safest places 
on Cape Cod! 
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FORGOTTEN ISLAND 


By ExvizasetH CoatswortH 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Part Two 


“You NEVER saw anything like it in your life. It was all dusty 
and spooky with cobwebs over everything!” said Jane. 

“And the swallows flew out and nearly scared us to death. 
They had their nests on the top bookcase shelves—” added John. 

“One of them flew straight at my head! I thought it was a bat 
and would get into my hair.” 

“And there were footstools made of elephants’ feet stuffed 
with straw, but the rats had got at them, and—” 

“You’ve forgotten about the chairs and table made of horns, 
John—” 

“You mean I haven’t had a chance to tell about them! And 
there was a crocodile made of ebony inlaid with ivory—” 
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“Hold on! Hold on, children! Is this a dream or a new game, 
or what?” Father demanded. 

“It’s all real as real as real!” the children cried. “It’s the island 
we discovered.” 

“They couldn’t make up a house like that,” Mother said. 
“You know they couldn’t, Jim. What else was there, children?” 

“Well,” began John, “there had been lion skins and zebra 
skins on the floor, but they were pretty well eaten up, and on 
each end of the mantel there was a big bronze head—” 

“Of a Negro girl,” interrupted Jane. “John thinks they might 
have been boys because their hair was short, but they looked 
like girls and they had necklaces around their necks and their 
heads were held high—” 

“And there were ivory tusks coming out of their heads. They 
were holders for the tusks. You’d like them, Mother. And there 
was another statue standing in an opening in the bookcase, about 
three feet high, a chief or a god or something with eyes made of 
sea-shells, and hollow.” 
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“Yes, and tell what was written over the mantel in queer 
letters—you remember we learned it—‘Oh, the Bight of’ what 
was it, John?” 


Oh, the Bight of Benin, 
The Bight of Benin, 
One comes out 

Where three goes in. 


“That settles it,” said Father. “You two haven’t gone mad or 
been hypnotized or had a dream. Your evidence is too circum- 
stantial. That’s the beginning of an old sea-chanty of the Afri- 
can Gold Coast. What else was there in this house?” 

The children stared at him, their eloquence brought to a sud- 
den stop. 

“That’s about all, Dad,” John said, wrinkling his forehead, 
trying to bring back that strange interior with its smell of dust 
and mice and the stirrings overhead of loose boards. How could 
he describe how he and Jane had clung together, their hearts 
hammering, tip-toeing from room to room, ready to run at a 
moment’s notice? 

They hadn’t gone upstairs. Upstairs had seemed too far from 
the open door. No one knew where they were. There might be 
some mysterious person living in this house, after all. They 
might come face to face with him at any moment. There were 
ashes in the fireplace. How long would ashes last? And in the 
dark kitchen into which they had peered for a breathless mo- 
ment, John had seen fish bones on the sink-drain and an old 
knife. How long would fish bones last? Who had been using 
that knife and how long ago? 

A sudden squawk from a heron outside had raised the hair on 
their heads. They had catapulted toward the door and then tip- 
toed back into what had been the living room. 

“Do you think we might take the crocodile?” Jane asked 
wistfully. “The rats will eat it if we leave it here.” 

But John had a very strong sense of law. 

“We don’t know who owns the house,” he said. “It would 
just be stealing. And if the rats haven’t eaten it by now, they 
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won’t eat it before we can get back.” For hours the Lanes sat 
before their own fireplace, talking over the mysterious house 
and making guesses about it. 

It grew darker and darker outside, but Mother forgot to start 
supper on the stove and every one forgot to be hungry. Over 
and over the children described just where they had found 
the house in its own lost and secluded cove. Then they went 
over what they had found inside. Now and then Mother asked 
a question, but Father hardly said anything but sat looking into 
the fire, smoking his pipe. It kept going out, and had to be re- 
filled and relighted every few minutes, so the children knew 
he must be very interested. 


“Far away and long ago,” said Jane suddenly. “This is our 
adventure, John.” 

John was about to answer when the old droning squeal of the 
outboard motor sounded from the darkness of the lake. Once 
again it moved nearer and nearer them, and once more it seemed 
to pass the lights of their windows only to turn and pass them 
again. 

“There’s that same fisherman,” Mother said, a little uneasily. 

Father went to the door. 

“Ahoy, friend!” he called into the darkness. “Ahoy! Won’t 
you come ashore and have a visit?” 

The engine seemed to check for a minute as though some one 
were listening. Then it began to sputter and drone again with its 
sawmill-wheel violence and, after apparently circling them 
once or twice more, whined off down the pond and at last 
merged into silence. 

“I guess he couldn’t hear me, that old outboard of his makes 
such a racket,” Father said as he came back from the open door- 
way. “Anyway, it’s of no importance. It’s your island that in- 
terests me. Now all I can say is that there are several little ports 
on the Maine coast which once carried on a regular trade with 
the Gold Coast in the sailing-ship days. Take Round Pond— 
that’s only about twenty miles from here. Fifty years ago, they 
say it used to be full of monkeys and parrots and African gim- 
cracks brought back by the sailors. But your house has things 
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too fine for any ordinary sailor to bring home. And why should 
he build a house on an island in a pond, and then desert it, with 
everything in it? If he was a captain, why didn’t he build a 
house in a seaport, the way most of them did?” 

“Maybe he didn’t want people to know where he had gone,” 
Jane suggested. 

“Maybe that’s it,” agreed Father. “But don’t you think that’s 
a little too blood-and-thundery? He probably was just a nice 
old gentleman whose nephew had been on a hunting-trip to 
Africa and brought back a few trophies for his eccentric old 
uncle. He kept them round for a few years, and then got tired 
of the place and went out to California to visit his married sister. 
He liked it so well that he decided to buy a house, and never 
bothered to send for the African stuff, which he was tired of 
anyhow.” 

John looked at his Father indignantly. 

“That might be it, Dad,” he exclaimed. “But how about his 
writing ‘Oh, the Bight of Benin, the Bight of Benin’?” 

““One comes out where three goes in,’” Jane finished the 
quotation softly. 

Father looked thoughtfully into the fire. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “that has the voice of adventure in it. May- 
be it wasn’t any one’s eccentric old uncle after all. We'll find 
out soon enough.” 

“How?” the children cried, all awake and excited once more. 

“We'll go to the town clerk and see in whose name the house 
stands.” 

“Tomorrow?” begged the children. 

“Tomorrow, rain or shine,” said Father. 

“And now,” said Mother, “what about some scrambled eggs 
and stewed tomatoes? It’s after nine o’clock.” 

It took old Mr. Tobin over an hour and two pairs of glasses 
before he found the record of the ownership of the island. 

“Here it is,” he said at last in some triumph. “A man named 
E. R. Johnson bought it from old man Deering—the Deerings 
still own the farm back there on the east shore—paid two hun- 
dred dollars for it. That was on April 7, 1867. I remember there 
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was talk about him when I was a boy. But he didn’t stay more 
than two or three years, and I thought the place had burned 
down or fell down long ago.” 

He licked his thumb and turned over more pages. 

“Let’s see, here’s the assessment for 1877, thirty dollars—that 
must have been after the house was built, of course. Paid. Here’s 








“HERE IT IS,” MR. TOBIN SAID AT LAST IN SOME TRIUMPH. 


1878, paid too, and 1879. After that it’s all unpaid. In 1883 they 
dropped the assessment to five dollars—guess they thought the 
house weren’t worth much by then.” 

He went on turning pages with interest, while the Lanes sat 
about him on kitchen chairs watching his every motion. 

“Here’s 1890. I can’t find any record of an assessment at all. 
I guess they thought a swamp island which didn’t belong to any 
one weren’t worth carrying in the books. Kind of forgot about 
her. Yes, here’s 1891. No sign of her in this, either. Well, let’s 
figure her up. Three years at thirty dollars is ninety. And seven 
years at five is thirty-five, add ninety, and it makes one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars back taxes. 

“Any one wanted to pay one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars would own the island.” 
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Father rose and shook hands with Mr. Tobin and thanked 
him for his trouble. 

“We'll talk it over,” he said mildly. “Nice weather we’re 
having, but we need rain.” 

“My peas aren’t filling out,” said Mr. Tobin, “just yellowing 
on the vine. If we don’t get a thunder shower soon all the gar- 
dens in Maine won’t be worth cussing at.” 

Mother couldn’t stand it. 

“Aren’t we going to buy the island, Jim?” she asked. 

But Father only looked absent-minded. 

“Have to talk it over,” he repeated vaguely. “Come, children, 
in we get. We ought to drive to town and get provisions. Thank 
you, Mr. Tobin. See you later—maybe.” 

In the car all the Lanes began chattering at once. 

“Can we have it?” 

“Are you going to buy it?” 

“Oh, Father, how wonderful!” 

“Look here,” said Father severely. “You people don’t know 
how to act about forgotten islands. You want to keep them for- 
gotten. Raise as little talk as you can, slip in quietly, buy them 
quietly, don’t start a ripple on the water. You'll spoil it all if you 
get the whole countryside sight-seeing and carrying off souve- 
nirs. So long as Mr. Tobin just thinks you kids have run across 
an old ruined cottage on an island, which you'd like as a camp- 
ing place, he’ll hardly give it a thought, but you mustn’t start his 
curiosity working.” 

“But you will buy it?” Jane begged. 

“Of course, I will. What’s more I’ll buy it for you and John. 
You found it and it’s going to be yours. What’ll you name it? 
Adventure Island?” 

“No,” said John, “I like Forgotten Island better. It seems 
more like the Bight of Benin.” 

“What is a bight?” Jane asked. “TI like Forgotten Island, too. 
Forgotten Island, Forgotten Island. It makes me feel sad and 
wonderful.” 

“A bight,” said her Father patiently, “is a very large bay. 
Benin was a great city up the river from the Gold Coast. ‘Those 
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bronzes must have come from there, for the Negroes of Benin 
were famous for their bronze work. They used to trade in slaves 
and were very cruel. It was an unhealthy coast for whites. They 
died from fever and all sorts of tropic diseases.” 

It was not until late afternoon that the children paddled their 
parents over to see Forgotten Island. All was as it had been the 
day before, except that the thunderheads were crowding along 
the sky to the northwest and there was a little breeze, even 
across the acres of the water garden. They were lucky in find- 
ing the channel again and in managing to keep to it, with Jane 
as look-out. Once “The Adventure” rasped over a flat stone, 
and for a second they all thought they might be stuck there, 
but after a moment or two, they pushed the canoe sideways and 
were able to go on. 

But today there was a different feeling in the air. There was 
a continual rustling among the maples as though they were pre- 
paring for a storm. A big turtle slid off a rock at the edge of the 
shore, and raised its head to stare at them as they went by. It 
thought itself hidden among the reeds, but they could see its 
horny nose and the two small bead-like eyes which watched 
them as intruders from its hiding place. Even the house had a 
more secret air about it. The door still stood open, but Jane 
suddenly thought of a trap, and even with her father and mother 
there, hung back a little before going in. 

However, this curious antagonism, which all felt but no one 
mentioned, was not strong enough to drown their interest once 
the Lanes had stepped across the threshold. All that the chil- 
dren had remembered was true and more still. There were carv- 
ings in wood which they had forgotten, split and stained with 
age. They found chief’s stools upheld by grinning squat figures 
shaped from solid logs, and hangings of curious woven cloths 
on the walls. Father and Mother were as excited as the children. 

“T can’t believe my own eyes,” Mother kept exclaiming. 

Father said more than once, “Now who the dickens was this 
man Johnson, and where did he come from, and where did he 
go to?” 

This day they went upstairs, testing each step carefully to 
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THEY WENT UPSTAIRS, TESTING EACH STEP CAREFULLY. 


make sure that it would hold. There were three bedrooms on 
the second floor, only one fully furnished, and it did not seem 
to go with the rest of the house. It had a set of heavy walnut 
furniture and a photograph of a mountain in a gold frame. The 
matting on the floor smelled of mold and damp and a hornet’s 
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nest hung papery and lovely from one corner of the ceiling. Not 
a thing in the room suggested Africa. 

The rats and squirrels had wrecked the old mattress for a 
hundred nests of their own. 

“Tt’s as though Mr. Johnson hadn’t wanted to think of Africa 
when he went to bed,” Mother said, quietly, as she looked 
about. “Perhaps the Bight of Benin was something he preferred 
to think about by daylight.” 

Jane was standing near the window, and happened to look 
out. She had a distinct feeling of seeing something move behind 
the bushes along the shore. But though she thought “It’s a man,” 
she really wasn’t sure. Things move sometimes in the corner of 
your glance, half out of sight. This glimpse she had was at the 
very edge of her vision. 

Lightning flashed in the sky, silent, without thunder, and the 
trees shook their leaves and shivered down all their branches. 
She could see nothing now but the whitening leaves. Their 
motion must have been what had caught her attention. She said 
nothing, but she was ready to go back to the new cabin, which 
they had built themselves, about which there was no mystery. 

The lightning flashed again, brighter this time, like light on 
on copper. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Mother. “I suppose we’d better be 
getting back before it rains. But I feel as though we were leav- 
ing a foreign land. I expect to see giraffes staring at us when we 
push off.” 

Half way out of the cove a sound began at some distance. 

“Thunder?” Father asked, cocking his head, but the children 
knew, without waiting to hear it again, that it was the sound of 
an old outboard motor going about its secret business. 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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SLIPPER, A BABY SEA-LION 


By Epwarp B. Tracy 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


On JUNE 4, 1939, a baby sea-lion was born in the Central Park 
Zoo in New York City, one of the few sea-lions ever born in 
captivity. When the news of its birth appeared in the papers, 
suggestions for names came by the hundreds. Within a week the 
Zoo decided to call her Slipper. 

When born, Slipper weighed about ten pounds and was as 
helpless as a new-born kitten. For several moments she lay quiet, 
a ball of soft fur. Her mother, much alarmed, rested her ear 
against the furry mass, listening for any sign of life. Suddenly 
ta lifted the baby i in her rubbery flippers and held it close to 
her. Then she opened its mouth and for several minutes she 
breathed heavily into the little creature’s throat. Within a few 
moments, Slipper started to breathe. 

For several weeks Slipper spent most of the time sleeping and 
eating. When taking a nap, her favorite position was to lie on 
her side, or on her back, with head dangling to one side, her 
flippers twitching as she breathed. Slipper grew rapidly, since 
the milk her mother fed her was ten times as rich as cow’s milk. 

Like all seals and sea-lions, who are among the most graceful 
and fastest things that swim, Slipper was completely helpless in 
the water while very young. When she was a month old, her 
mother decided that it was time she had a swimming lesson. 


Gripping the loose skin at the back of Slipper’s neck, with her 
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mouth, she carried her to the pool, leaned out over the edge, and 
dropped her in. The other sea-lions, Flashy, Flappy, and Barker, 
raced about in the water, raising their pointed noses and barking 
loudly. 

Slipper had a terrified expression on her face and made feeble 
efforts to move her flippers. As she sank under the water, she 
closed her eyes and struggled. With a graceful swoop the 
mother dove and came up under Slipper, raising her out of 
water to prevent her from drowning. 

Slipper flapped her flippers more vigorously than ever, but 
not enough to keep her afloat. Each time that the water closed 
over her head, the mother was underneath her, ready to push 
her back to the surface. 

Within twenty minutes Slipper was completely exhausted 
and her mother grasped her by the back of the neck and lifted 
her up onto the cement edge of the pool. Waddling back to the 
shelter, Slipper stretched out at full length and was asleep almost 
instantly. Later in the day the performance was repeated and 
soon Slipper learned to swim. 
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Sea-lions live entirely on fish. Slipper loves to sit on one of the 
cement blocks and catch the butterfish that the keeper throws 
to her. Sometimes the keeper will toss one straight at her head 
and she will brace herself and wait expectantly with mouth 
wide open. 

It is natural for sea-lions to toss objects about with their noses. 
On the rocky island on the Pacific Coast, where Slipper’s mother 
was born, they frequently toss pieces of fish from one to an- 
other. You may have seen them perform this same stunt with 
a rubber ball at the circus. 

Living in the Central Park Zoo with only three other sea- 
lions, besides her mother, Slipper does not know that sea-lions 
at home live in great herds. On some of the rocky coastal islands, 
hundreds can be seen at certain seasons of the year. 

Enormous old bull sea-lions, high on their rocky lookouts, 
watch for danger, while a hundred or more babies splash about 
in the shallow water below, protected from the deep water and 
pounding waves by a sand-bar. Out in the restless sea, beyond 
the sand-bar, the mothers dart about for fish, occasionally rais- 
ing their heads out of water for a quick breath. 

Suddenly a baby sea-lion cries, and its mother recognizes it. 
From a half mile at sea comes the anxious mother. Like a tor- 
pedo, she propels her streamlined body through the water. 
Reaching the sand-bar, she hobbles across it and into the shallow 
water to her little one’s side. She gathers it up in her flippers and, 
rocking back and forth, comforts it. 
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Among the great men of Brazil, 
none is more beloved than 
General Mariano Rondon, who 
built thousands of miles of tele- 
graph in the dangerous interior. 





PROTECTOR OF THE INDIANS 


By Vera KELSEY 
Illustrated by Stephen Voorhies 


Nicur arter night in the Military College of Rio de Janeiro, 
fifty years ago, a young lieutenant pored over maps of his coun- 
try. Almost half of Brazil’s 3,275,510 square miles were marked, 
“Unknown territory, inhabited by savages.” 

“Why are these regions unknown?” he wondered. “And if 
no one has been there, how can they know that the Indians are 
savages?” 

Gradually an ambition grew in this quiet, serious young man. 
In all Brazil, at that time, there was no man equipped to explore 
those unknown areas to find out what the Indians were really 
like. One day, if his country were to be a great and unified 
nation, some man must do it. He—Mariano Rondon—would 
be that man! 

Brazil’s frontiers, running through the heart of the continent, 
crossed unmapped mountain ranges and rivers, burning plains 
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and fever-breeding marshes, woods, forests and jungles. Not 
woods and forests as Americans know them, but dense and end- 
less thickets spiked with thorns, or jungles of trees of every size 
and shape, laced together with vines and lianas, chinked with 
ferns, moss and other growths. 

The jungles were treacherous with hidden streams, pools, 
swamps. And in the rivers were crocodiles, giant snakes and 
dreadful little fish, the piranhbas. Man or beast that entered the 
water with a scratch or cut, to give them a scent of blood, would 
draw them by scores and be shredded in minutes. 

The jungles were densely inhabited by millions—billions— 
of insects, by wild beasts and snakes. Many of the insects had 
painful bites, others were poisonous. Many of the animals, like 
the giant ant-eater, were as dangerous as an African lion. 

These were known dangers. But of the Indians, no man could 
speak. Once their ancestors had lived along the Atlantic Coast, 
but after the year 1500, when the Portuguese conquerors ar- 
rived, their lands were taken from them and their civilization 
destroyed. Thousands upon thousands were exterminated; whole 
Indian nations were wiped out. Thousands more died in slavery. 

To escape death and persecution, to find a land where they 
could live safely according to the traditions laid down by their 
prehistoric forefathers, tribe after tribe fled into the interior. 
The Portuguese colonists, greedy for the gold and diamonds 
hidden in the mountains and the good cattle lands of the river 
valleys, pushed after them. The Indians penetrated deeper and 
deeper into the forests until they found haven almost on the 
frontiers of Brazil. There, many tribes swore death to any in- 
vader. 

Few ever tried to invade their land. No roads were built into 
these distant, impenetrable and hostile wildernesses. No means of 
communication were ever set up to link the frontiers of Brazil 
with the national capital. A foreign army could have siezed and 
fortified Brazilian territory, and for weeks, months, perhaps 
years, no word of it might have reached Rio de Janeiro. 

A telegraph line to link all points of the country with the 
capital was of paramount importance. When the Republic of 
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Brazil was proclaimed in 1889, the High Command of the Army 
took immediate steps to extend the line in Matto Grosso to the 
Araguay River, 375 miles away. Two expeditions were sent 
out. With one of them went Lieutenant Rondon, then twenty- 
five years old. 

The nine years he spent in the state of the “Great Woods,” 
first as an assistant, then as chief inspector of the completed line, 
taught him many things. He discovered that Brazilian geogra- 
phy and maps were as incorrect as Brazilian policy toward the 
Indians. He learned that to operate a telegraph line successfully 
in the remote interior, the friendship of the Indian for the white 
man, and the friendship and aid of the white man for the Indians, 
were more important than poles and wire. 

While he made friends with the Indians about him, he began 
to dream of pacifying all the tribes and lifting them from bar- 
barism and poverty to the rank of useful citizens of Brazil. 

He accomplished his dream of building telegraph lines. When 
the Ministry of War decided to extend more than 1000 miles of 
line through unknown marshes to the frontiers of Paraguay 
and Bolivia, only one man in Brazil could do it. Rondon! He 
built the lines in six years. 

Again, when it was necessary to construct a line 1,875 miles 
long between Cuiaba, capital of Matto Grosso, and the Madeira 
River in the Amazon Valley, Rondon was chosen to do it. And 
he did it on a soldier’s pay. He refused 3000 contos for his serv- 
ices, an amount equal to about $100,000 today, perhaps thirteen 
times that in 1906. “I am a soldier,” Rondon said, “and a soldier 
does not refuse to work.” 

To suggest the effort that went into building the Cuiaba- 
Madeira line, it is only necessary to say that between 1907 and 
1909, his various crews traveled 31,250 miles through the in- 
terior. This distance, if begun on the Equator in the Amazon 
Valley, would have extended completely around the world and 
on again to Africa. 

The maps supplied them were so inaccurate that sometimes 
weeks of calculations and travel were wasted. Rondon had first 
to make his own maps, before surveys could be begun. The lo- 
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RONDON EXPLORED THE RIVERS AND JUNGLES OF BRAZIL 


cation of holes for the posts had to be carefully selected, and a 
passage from 30 to 150 feet wide cleared for the lines. Stations 
had to be erected every 60 miles, and along the entire route a 
road had to be constructed. 

All of this labor would have been worthless without the co- 
operation of the Indians. Rondon won their friendship by the 
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“THE INTERIOR IS THE HOME OF THE INDIAN.” 


orders he gave his men in the beginning and which were never 


changed. 


“If a stranger entered our homes without permission, he 
would risk being shot. The interior is the home of the Indian. 
Now we are going to enter that home. If he attacks us, he will 
only be defending what is his. If we attack him, we will be 
committing a crime. If we kill him, we will be murderers. We 
must avoid that. . . . When he appears, we will place our 
weapons on the ground. We can die. . . but kill, never!” 


Sometimes when his expedition approached an Indian village, 
its people would fly into the forests. Rondon would leave axes, 
knives, matches, and other useful gifts and go his way. Always, 
when he came that way again, the Indians would receive him as 
a friend. 

Sometimes Indian warriors would surround the troop and 
arrows would hiss about them. Rondon and his men would put 
down their guns or fire into the air. Surprised, but understand- 
ing, the attackers would come forward. With smiles and ges- 
tures, rather than words, Rondon would explain what he was 
there to do and secure their permission to remain. 

One nation—the Nhambiquaras (Bored Ears)—in the Ama- 
zon Valley were not so easily won. The first time he entered 
their territory, Rondon escaped death by a hair. An arrow 
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“WE CAN DIE... BUT KILL, NEVER!” 


entered a hole in his shoulder belt just above his heart. The 
second time his whole troop escaped possible massacre from 
ambush by camping unexpectedly before, instead of after, they 
crossed a river. 

Rondon’s conduct following this incident illustrates vividly 
why he won the respect and co-operation both of the Indians 
and his own men. Although, after months of travel, his men 
were exhausted and sick from hardships, he led them back on a 
ten-day forced march, fifty miles out of the way, to avoid 
rousing the enmity of the Nhambiquaras. 

When at last they reached the Papagaio (Parrot) River, they 
found that the Nhambiquaras had stolen their canoes. The ex- 
hausted and delirious men could do no more. But Rondon built 
a frail raft with an ox hide, and placing a sick man upon it, 
pushed it across, swimming behind it. After he had done this 
three or four times, his men roused themselves to aid him. 

The next time Rondon entered the Nhambiquara lands, 
though he was aware that they were following him, no hostility 
was shown. And the fourth time, and on a day when he was 
scouting with only two companions, five warriors appeared be- 
fore him. They were unarmed and by friendly words and ges- 
tures invited him to visit their village. 

In spite of warnings and protests from the others, Rondon 
accepted. He was treated with the greatest respect and hos- 
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pitality. Warriors flocked in from other villages to see him. 
After that, he had no more trouble with any tribe. 

Whenever possible, he secured for the Indians the return of 
all or part of their former dominions. And often, at his own ex- 
pense, he supplied them with tools to farm their fields. Today, 
along the routes Rondon opened, the tribes are gradually and 
voluntarily being transformed into Brazilian citizens. Many of 
the telegraphers in the stations are Indians. Connected with 
many stations are Indian schools. 

Rondon founded the Society for the Protection of the In- 
dians, to insure that they shall no longer be exploited or hunted 
like wild animals, to see that their religious customs are re- 
spected, and that no abrupt changes in their way of life are 
forced upon them. 

For his service to Brazil in pacifying the tribes, Rondon was 
awarded the title of “Protector of the Indians.” But the Indians 
paid him a greater tribute. They respect and guard the telegraph 
line because it is, they say, the lingua de Mariano—the “tongue 
of Mariano Rondon.” 

While he was building the telegraph line, pacifying the 
Indians, exploring and mapping the country, trying to erase 
forever the word “unknown” from Brazilian maps, Rondon 
collected masses of information for the government. He, also, 
made the impressive collections of Brazilian flora and fauna now 
in the National Museum in Rio de Janeiro. 

His fame spread through all Brazil and into foreign countries. 
When Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, in 1913, expressed his de- 
sire to hunt big game in the interior of Brazil, to make collec- 
tions of animals for the Natural History Museum of New York 
City, and to take part in the exploration of some unknown 
region, Rondon was selected by the Brazilian government to 
accompany him. 

Rondon knew just the place for Roosevelt to explore. This 
was a river that had given his expeditions infinite trouble. They 
had discovered many other new rivers, new animals, plants, 
even Indian tribes, but where this river came from and where 
it went remained a mystery. Finally they had named it River of 
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Doubt, Rio da Duvida, and left its exploration for a later day. 

After Colonel Roosevelt had hunted jaguars, giant ant-eaters 
and other wild animals in Matto Grosso, the Roosevelt-Rondon 
Mission, as it was called, set out to explore the River of Doubt. 
They reached it on February 27, 1914, and exactly two months 
later sailed out of it into the Madeira. But now it was no longer 
the River of Doubt; it was the Rio Roosevelt. 








rr 


THE ROOSEVELT-RONDON EXPEDITION 


The trip was not easy. Sometimes canoes and supplies had to 
be portaged long distances through that wild and virgin coun- 
try. Mosquitoes, bees, and other insects plagued them incess- 
antly. Colonel Roosevelt suffered severe fevers, from which he 
never really recovered. Kermit Roosevelt, too, and other mem- 
bers of the American party were ill; all were exhausted. One 
Brazilian officer had been killed; a canoest drowned. But both 
Roosevelt and Rondon had accomplished their aims. They 
parted with mutual admiration and friendship. 
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With the great Cuiaba-Madeira line completed in 1915, Ron- 
don continued to direct and maintain it for fifteen years more. 
At the same time he filled many other important posts. He was 
appointed to study and improve the defenses of Brazil’s frontiers 
from the Amazon to Rio Grande do Sul. He was elevated to the 
rank of general for quelling a revolt in south Brazil. He served 
four years as Brazil’s representative on the International Com- 
mission, charged with carrying out the terms of a treaty be- 
tween Peru and Colombia. 

At last, after fifty years in the service of his country, General 
Rondon decided to retire. But first he retraced his steps through 
the interior to say farewell to his Indians. They came for miles 
to see him and wept as they watched him go. 

Today he lives quietly in his home in Rio de Janeiro, and 
when any one tries to praise his half century of distinguished 
service, he says simply, “I did my duty.” 





Tue Conrusep ZEBRA 
HE IS WONDERING WHETHER HE IS WHITE WITH black 
STRIPES, OR BLACK WITH White STRIPES. DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT I THINK? I THINK HE’S black-and-white striped! 
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Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been? 
Ive been to London to visit the queen. 
Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what did you there? 
I frightened a little mouse under the chair. 
—MornHer Goose 


THE CAT AND THE QUEEN 


By Rowena BENNETT 
Illustrated by Peter Wells 


Time: Once upona.... 
Piace: The throne room of the Queen’s castle. 


When the curtain rises a few servants are running here and 
there, dusting and straightening things. There is not much 
furniture besides a table and the throne, which is only a big 
chair draped with a fancy cloth that touches the floor. The 
throne stands at the center, back. The table, along the right 
wall, is covered with silly-looking inventions. There may be 
a door at the right and one at the left, or the wings may be used 
as entrances. The right entrance leads into the throne room 
from the outdoors; the left, from other rooms in the castle. 


1st SERVANT. [to others] 
See that the room is neat and clean. 
This is the day our noble Queen 
Will get the people all excited 
By choosing some one to be knighted... . 
2ND SERVANT. For what? And why? May I be bold 
Enough to ask? 
3RD SERVANT. [to ist] He should be told. 
He’s from the country and I doubt 
If he knows what it’s all about. 
2ND SERVANT. Yes, I am new and not the sort 
To know what’s going on in court. 
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1sT SERVANT. [explaining importantly | 
Her royal highness takes delight 
In people who have wit and might. 
She promises, this day, to knight 
The one who proves that, all alone, 
He can protect her royal throne 
With some invention of his own. ... 
3RD SERVANT. [going to table and holding up samples as he 
speaks | 
And you should see the strange inventions 
That people, with the best intentions, 
Have brought. A vest with warp and woof 
That they believe is bullet proof 
Though you can see it’s full of holes... . 
2ND SERVANT. [looking it over] 
It has been made by simple souls. . . . 
3RD SERVANT. [lifting shields and armor | 
Look! Shields to hang about her chair, 
And armor that no Queen would wear. ... 
[He groans as he lifts it. They all pass the things around and 
laugh. | 
Noise OutTsIDE 
2ND SERVANT. [going to door, right] 
Who waits outside, I’d like to know? 
3RD ServANT. More folks with silly things to show. 
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1st SERVANT. [opening door and speaking to people | 
Come in. Come in. And let us see 
What you have brought her majesty. 
One at a time, there, if you please, 
And when she comes, get on your knees. 
Enter Hatter [from right] 
Hatter. [holding up a queer, heavy looking hat | 
I’ve brought the Queen an iron bonnet. 
No sword can make a dent upon it. 
[The ist Servant motions him to stand at right of throne. 
The others giggle behind their hands. | 
ENTER Two Guarps [from left] 
[They take their places, one on each side of the throne. | 
1st SERVANT. [calling to contestants outside | 
Next. Who comes after Mr. Hatter? 
3RD SERVANT. A bugler making quite a clatter. 
ENTER BuGLER [with elaborate horn] 
BUGLER. I have a horn and it will play 
Such sour notes, both night and day, 
That it will scare all thieves away. 
Orners. [to one another, laughing | 
He has a horn and it will play 
Such sour notes, both night and day, 
That it will scare all thieves away. 
[ast servant motions bugler to stand next to hatter. Others 
pretend to be afraid of the horn as the bugler passes by.] 
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1sT SERVANT. [ calling again to contestants outside | 
Next. Who comes after Mr. Horner? 
ENTER Pussy Cat [on bind legs] 

[ He is dressed in boy’s clothes and a mask. | 

Pussy. I! Pussy! And I want a corner. 

Every One. [in astonishment| A CAT! 

2ND SERVANT. In a hat! 

3RD SERVANT. Think of that! 

1st SERVANT. You must scat! 

Every One. Whoever heard of a cat at court? 
This must be a joke or sport. 

Pussy. Oh, no it’s not! I thought perhaps 
The Queen would like one of my traps. 

[He holds up a tiny trap for all to see.] 

Every One. [laughing] 
Ha, ho! Ho, ho! He thought perhaps 
The Queen would like one of his traps; 
But it’s so small it’s plain to see 
It could not catch an enemy. 

2ND SERVANT. Quick, put him out! It’s a disgrace 
For cats to be in such a place. 

1st SERVANT. No, let him stay. It’s time well spent. 
He’ll learn how smarter folks invent. 

[He motions the cat to a far corner of the room, left, front. 
A bugle and drums sound in the distance. | 
3RD SERVANT. The bugle! And a sound of drumming! 

Her royal majesty is coming! 

[He hurries the rest of the contestants into line. If a number 
of children wish to be on the stage the line may stretch from the 
throne through the door, right. Bugle and Drums off stage, 
grow louder. | 

ENTER QUEEN AND RETINUE 
ALL. [except Queen] 
Hail, hail the Queen. Long may she reign! 
We love her well, and that is plain. 

[Some bow. Some kneel. The Queen nods and smiles at 

every one. She walks to the throne and mounts it. | 
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GUARD. Hush! Hush! The Queen is going to speak. 
QuEEN. [majestically | 
To all my subjects, brave and meek . . . 

[She pauses. There is a gnawing sound and a squeak. The 
Queen seems frightened. She looks about her at the floor. ] 
Queen. [like any woman] 

Dear me! I thought I heard a squeak. 
[She lifts the throne drapery and looks under the throne. | 
Eeeeek! Eeeeeeeeeeeececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeck! 

[She climbs up and stands on the throne in terror. She raises 

her skirt high and screams. | 
Quick! Save me! There’s a dreadful mouse 
Right here inside the royal house. 





[The guards poke about under the throne with their spears. 
It is easy to see they cannot catch the mouse. The crowd 
watches breathlessly. Then Puss dashes forward and pushes his 
trap under the throne. He gets down on all fours and peeks be- 
neath the drapery. There is a loud click. Puss pulls the trap out 
with the mouse in it. He holds it up before the Queen. 
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Pussy. Here, noble Queen, here is the creature 
That bothers you. I’ll try and teach her 
Not to come inside this house 
Again. Be gone, you silly mouse. 
[He goes to the window and tosses the mouse out. | 
Every One. [admiringly | QOooooo0000000000h! 
1sT SERVANT. It takes a cat to make a rat trap. 
3RD SERVANT. And now he quite deserves a cat nap. 
QvuEEN. [getting down off throne in a hurry and straightening 
her dress and crown. | 
I’m sorry I was so excited; 
But with this cat I’m quite delighted. 
Come here, good Puss, you must be knighted. 
Pussy. [going forward and kneeling before Queen | 
This is an honor, I am sure. 
QuEEN. [dubbing him on the back with one of the guards’ 
swords | 
You've really made me feel secure. 
You've brought me quiet, peace and calm. 
Rise up and be a knight, Sir Tom. 
ALL. All hail Sir Tom, the knighted cat 
Who saved the Queen from mouse and rat! 
The world will long remember that. . . . 
HAIL! HAIL! HAIL! 
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Illustration by Corne.is from A History oF THE Unitep STATES 


GROWING UP WITH AMERICA 


Looking backward, we see a colorful American pageant 
of boys and girls, heroes and slaves, who came from many parts 
of the Old World to make the New World. First to come was 
Leif Ericson, the Lucky. Then came Columbus, Henry Hud- 
son and other sturdy mariners; then the Pilgrims, Puritans, 
Quakers, and many other emigrants who sought freedom. For 
younger readers, the stories of these adventurers are told in: 


Leir THE Lucky by Ingri and Edgar d’Aulaire. Doubleday. $2. 

An American A BC by The Petershams. Macmillan. $2. 

A History oF THE Unitep StaTEs ror YouNG Propie by Arensa 
Sondergaard. Random House. $1. 


For older readers, there are several collections which show 
that the spirit of liberty was alive in America and in other 
countries, too. These are: 


America Was Like Tuis by Emma Gelders Sterne. Dodd. $2. 

HoMEsPUN PLAYDAYS by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Viking. $2. 

Twetve Davucuters or Democracy by Eleanor Sickels. Viking. 
$2.50. 

GROWING UP wiTH America by May Lamberton Becker. Stokes. 
$2.50. 

Tue Torcu or LIBERTY by Frederic Kummer. Winston. $2. 

Stnc A Sonc or Americans. Lyrics by Rosemary and Stephen 
Benét. Music by Arnold Shaw. Musette. $2.25. 


Equally engrossing is the story of Elin in Etrm’s AMERIKA 
by Marguerite de Angeli (Doubleday. $2). Elin was very 
lonely at first in the New World, with only boys and Indians 
for company, but her loneliness didn’t last. Edward in THE 
Matcutock Gun by Walter Edmonds (Dodd, Mead. $2) is 
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the hero of a true story which has been handed down from 
father to son, and mother to daughter, ever since those perilous 
days in the Mohawk Valley. 

Other stories with authentic American flavor cover widely 
separated scenes. Down Ryton Water by E. R. Gaggin 
(Viking. $2) is a story of Pilgrim children and Pilgrim mothers, 
instead of the Pilgrim fathers we usually hear so much about. 
It begins in the quiet English village of Scrooby and brings us 
to the New World with the Over family. 

The Underground Railroad, on which many slaves escaped 
to freedom, has formed the background of many favorite 
stories. Now, in Stories oF THE UNDERGROUND RaILrRoap by 
Anna L. Curtis (Island Workshop Press. $1.75) you can read 
about Harriet Tubman, Levi Coffin, and the many Quakers 
who actually helped thousands of Negroes to escape from cruel 
masters. Fortunately, all plantation owners were not cruel; their 
trials and tribulations are told in Gitory Horn by Le Grand 
(McBride. $2), and You SHALL HAVE A CarriscE by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth (Macmillan. $2). 

Another great center of American life is the Mississippi. In 
VanisHED IsLtanp (Macmillan. $2), Cornelia Meigs tells of 
river pilots on the Mississippi, and especially of Don Perry’s 
adventures after he leaves school. 

The stories of America are not complete, however, unless 
we include the new collection called YANKEE DoopLe’s 
Cousins by Anne Malcolmson (Houghton. $2.50). Here you 
will meet gentle Johnny Appleseed, fierce Captain Kidd, kindly 
Saint Nicholas, yarn-spinning Davy Crockett, powerful John 
Henry, and many other purely American heroes of legend and 
history 

Even so, the full story of America is not told, unless we see 
our own country in relation to the world. This has been done 
for one important period in Grorce WasninctTon’s Wor ip 
by Genevieve Foster (Scribners. $2.75). The dead-and-gone 
people of George Washington’s day speak and act, and plan, 
and contrive, in the pages of this book, all delightfully illus- 
trated. 
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Nancy Puzzlewit was busily cleaning out her desk drawers when 
her two brothers dashed into the room. 


59? 


“Got a ruler?” cried Peter. 

“Where’s the newspaper?” asked Tom. 

Nancy pulled a wooden ruler out of the desk and handed it over. 
“What’s up?” she wanted to know. “Why are you in such a hurry?” 

“We just heard about something and we want to try it,” Tom re- 
plied. “It doesn’t sound as if it would really work.” 

He had found the newspaper, and Nancy got up to watch, as he 
and Peter prepared their experiment. First, they placed the ruler on a 
card table so that one end projected over the edge, just far enough to 
balance without see-sawing. About six inches lay on the table, and the 
other six inches off of it, making a right angle with the table top. 

Then they opened out the newspaper and laid it flat on the table on 
top of the ruler. The edge of the paper ran along the front edge of the 
table. 

“Now,” Peter said to Nancy, “if you bring your hand down on the 
end of that ruler, what do you think will happen?” 

“The newapaper will fly up into the air,” Nancy replied. 

“Well, try it,” said Peter. 

Nancy brought the palm of her hand down on the ruler. To her 
surprise it stuck to the table as if it were glued there. 

“Let me do it,” cried Tom. But though he hit the projecting six 
inches of the ruler harder than his sister had done, nothing happened. 

“Isn’t that funny,” Peter said. “If you pick up the newspaper, you 
can knock that ruler off by barely touching it. It’s only just able to 
balance itself when you leave it alone.” 

“Let’s see if it will work with six sheets,” said Tom, “or with four.” 

So they did, and they found that even four sheets of newspaper 
made enough suction to hold the ruler in place. 

When they were tired of experimenting, Nancy called them over to 
her desk. “I found a couple of puzzles and some riddles in the drawers 
when I was cleaning them up,” she said. “One is quite easy. It describes 
four four-letter words that rhyme with each other.” 
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“Read it to us,” commanded Peter. “Are we not puzzle champions?” 


“The first I wear on wintry days, and so, I think, do you, 
The second is a vessel which can sail the ocean blue, 
The third one is an animal with rather wicked ways, 
For even if he’s friendly, he will butt you when he plays, 
The fourth, around a castle’s walls was dug, long years ago, 
And filled with water deep and wide enough to halt a foe.” 


“I’ve got the middle part,” Tom cried. “Read the first lines again.” 
Nancy went over them slowly. 

“Of course,” said Tom. “It’s coat, boat, goat and moat.” Nancy 
nodded. “The riddles are easy, too,” she said. “Try this one. 


It is worn on the hair or the dress, and it’s used 
By musicians who favor the fiddle, 

When it works very hard, it does nothing but play, 
Now, pray, can you answer this riddle?” 


“Bow,” cried Peter. “Next, please.” 


If you can answer this one, don’t fail to let me know, 
Is a quarter of a bushel just a mouthful for a crow? 


The boys looked at each other. “Not quite so easy,” Peter remarked. 

“Indeed not,” said Tom. “Let me think, a quarter of a bushel is a 
peck.” 

“Right,” cried Nancy. “And you'll have to look at this second puzzle 
to work it out. The names of eleven vegetables are hidden in it.” 

The two boys took the puzzle and pondered over it. 


Just as Cora dished up the potatoes, Father and the children came in 
for supper. 

“You're stepping on my corn,” cried Father. “Get off, Tom, at once.” 

“Sorry,” said Tom. “Oh boy, am I hungry! Tell us a story while 
we eat, Cora. Spin a cheery yarn, as the sailors say.” 

“Ouch!” cried Cora, “I think a bee took a nip at me.” 

“T see it,” said Tom. “There couldn’t be another one around, could 
there? Look, I squashed it.” 

“Let’s have quiet around here,” growled Father. “Pick up each glass, 
Tom, and fill it with water. I hope it’s cold enough. I see our ice man 
didn’t deliver on this street today.” 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 49) 
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VALENTINES IN DRY POINT ETCHING 


By Acnes CHoate Wonson 


Here is a new kind of Valentine for you to make! Ask Father to get 
you a sheet of celluloid from an automobile supply store, a tube of 
printer’s ink, and some unprinted newspaper sheets. Mother will give 
you a large darning needle, with which you are to scratch or “etch” the 
outline on an oblong of celluloid which has been placed over the design 
or picture to be copied. 

Etch all lines deeply, so that they will hold ink for reproduction. 
Draw the darning needle toward you, bearing on. Be sure it is raising 
a ridge as it scratches. Letters should be in reverse, as in mirror writ- 
ing,—see bottom of this page. Then they will be right when you print. 

With a rather stiff brush, coat the scratched celluloid surface with 
ink. Cover all parts. Then with a soft cloth, using a circular motion, 
wipe off practically all the ink-coating, leaving lines only. 

Wet a piece of the unprinted newspaper, blot it but leave it damp, and 
lay on the etching. Printing comes next. A letter press is best, but any 
evenly distributed weight may be used. Press for a few minutes, then 
remove print from etching. 

The two designs accompanying this article were printed on different 
colored construction paper, which may also be used. 

After printing, let the prints dry. If a bit rough or wrinkled, press 
them gently with a warm iron. Cut just outside the etched border line 
and mount. If your first prints are not successful, try again! Even 
famous etchers made many mistakes at first! 
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OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT y 
BY CHILDREN 


@wtee sete anes athe gqcee Vite wee . 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other. humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


PRIDE 


Boy, was my new water gun a peach! As I looked at it I thought I 
must take it to school and try it out, and so the next day I took it to 
school. 

At school I did not have much chance to use it until lunch period. 
I looked around the lunch room and saw over in one corner the table 
where the girls of our class sit. I took aim, shot, and hit my mark. Mary 
shrieked, jumped and sputtered the way girls do; but she had a water 
gun, too, and back and forth flew streams of water. The first thing I 
knew, Miss Smith, Cafeteria Supervisor, who is always pleasant and 
efficient, but desirous of having a well-ordered room, was coming. She 
took our water guns, and asked us to go to Mr. Pence’s office. 

I slowly got up from the table and went the way she directed. This 
was my first time to the office, and boy, was I scared! I wonder if he 
will write a letter to my mother; what will my father say? I wonder 
what he will make me do for a punishment. All the way to the office, 
I was thinking these things. We had to wait before we could see the 
Principal, and I was dreaming of horrible thousand-word essays and 
other torturous hours I would spend, but what bothered me most was 
what my parents would say. Would he send a note home to them? 
Through my nightmare of thoughts I heard his secretary’s voice say, 
“Mr. Pence will see you now,” and in I walked with the girl, stiff-legged 
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and white. Mr. Pence, young and pleasant, but very firm in his decisions 
and exacting in running a well-ordered school, would not be easy with 
me. That I knew. In a calm, even tone he said as he looked up from a 
paper on which he was working hard, “What have you been doing?” 

“Shooting water guns in the cafeteria, sir?” I shakily answered. 

He sat back in his chair with a puzzled expression on his face. I think 
he was trying to figure out some punishment for us. 

“I suppose you thought nobody would see you,” he said. 

“I guess that is right,” stammered the girl who was with me. 

I was wondering what the punishment would be. If he would only tell 
us! The suspense was awful. 

“Well,” he said, after a dead silence that seemed an hour, “you clean 
up the cafeteria for the rest of this week, and hand your water guns 
over to Miss Smith. That’s all.” 

With a suppressed sigh of relief I left the office. I could see the girl 
who was with me was just as scared as I. 

When I got back to my table in the cafeteria the fellows asked me 
what happened. 

“Oh, nothing,” I laughed, “he didn’t scare me a bit. Ha, ha.” 

—GEorGE HARTMANN, age 13 


SNIPPY 


Snippy thinks of bones 
And all the chewed up ball she owns. 
She brings me a ball to throw somewhere, 
Then brings me back a Teddy Bear. 
Snippy is very fluffy and white 
And I’m the only one she’ll bite. 
She bites gently when she plays. 
That’s just one of her doggy ways. 
She’s a good little Snippy dog. 
—ABBIE RAYMUNDO, age 10 


ANSWERS To PuzZLEwiIts: radish, potato, corn, tomato, yam, spinach, 
beet, bean, squash, pea and rice. 
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SLEEP, MY BABY, SLEEP 
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—CHESTER ABRAMOWITZ, age 10 
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OUR FARM FAMILY 


—Sy via ANN Davies, age 13 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Welcome to all the new members. The New Year brought us flocks 
of new penguins with much energy and brains. Several local clubs re- 
port a big time with winter sports, skating, coasting, and snow fights. 
On indoor days, penguins write letters to each other and to me. Here 
are a few good things they have sent to headquarters. 


Lx rhrsdq zmc 1 gzud z bkta snfdsgdq zr sgdqd zqd mn fhqkr nq 
anxr ntq zfd mdzq sgd bkta zmhizkr zqd sgd odmfthm zmc rdzk zesdq 
hsr nghfhmzsng zmc ghr Inrs ezhsgetk eqhdmc. 


—XANDRA Loup 


THE EARLY SETTLER 


Once a man to Texas came. 

Stephen F. Austin was his name. 

He helped make Texas brave and wise, 
Until it ranked first in strength and size. 


He carried out his father’s plans, 

To settle colonies on unknown lands. 

Along the Brazos River—on the Texas Coast, 

And settled the state of which we now boast. 
—Rutu Bopansky, age 10 


MY CAT 


I have a cat named Callie. We got her when she was a baby. She is 
black and white and yellow. The yellow on her back looks as if a can 
of paint had fallen on her. We call her Callie because she is a calico cat. 

When somebody says, “Put her out of the house,” she runs under 
my bed so I cannot get her. 

She tries to eat buttons, glass, cotton and paper. In fact, she tries to eat 
everything. She likes to roll a ping-pong ball that I got her for 
Christmas. 

The thing she likes best to do is to sleep. She is afraid of the nice fire 
because she thinks it is a terrible beast. 

—Nicky FarnuAM, age 8 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE CONTEST-WINNERS! 


We received so many fine and interesting letters about “My favorite 
book” that the judges had a hard time deciding. Here are the winners: 


Annetta Rypins of New York City—first prize for the girls 

Dick Sewell of Liberty, Maine—first prize for the boys 

Eleanor Huff of Sacramento, California—second prize for the girls 
Leonard Blum of Springfield, Mass.—second prize for the boys 


Here is one prize-winning letter. The others will be printed in March. 


This morning as I was cleaning my room I came across—guess what? 
A copy of THe Winp IN THE Wixtows. At once I decided that was 
just what I was looking for. So I sat right down and started to write. 

One morning as the Mole was spring white-washing he got very rest- 
less and then all of a sudden just like that he threw down his paint- 
brush and started to dig fast and furiously. At last he nosed his way 
out to the wide world and started to explore. Suddenly he saw some- 
thing he had never seen before,—a river: “a sleek, sinuous, full-bodied 
animal, chasing and chuckling, gripping things with a gurgle and leav- 
ing them with a laugh, to fling itself on fresh play-mates that shook 
themselves free, and were caught and held again.” 

He sat down on the grass and gazed at the river, then on the opposite 
bank a dark hole caught his eye and he fell to considering what a nice, 
snug home it would make. 

Then a small animal with a grave round face popped out, and the 
mole sat staring at him. The newcomer was the water-rat. 

You see, Peter, this is just to give you an idea of how Mole’s adven- 
tures started, and how he went to live with the rat, how he met the 
rat’s friends, who helped teach him to scull and swim and get used to 
river life. 

Then he helped to reform Toad into a kindly, considerate animal in- 
stead of a conceited beast. 

But I won’t tell you any more, in case you want to read about it 
yourself, Of course you may know the story, and in that case I’m sure 
you would like to read it again, because it is the sweetest, most amusing 
book I’ve read since I was eight. 

The way Kenneth Grahame sketches the characters is so droll you'll 
laugh all the way through the book. You'll like the delicious pictures 
too. I know I did. 

—ANNETTA RYPINS, age 11 
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SX 
A Horse He Can Ride 


is a difficult thing to give a man. But a book 
he can read is a horse of a different color. The easiest, 

most pleasing, and most enduring thing you can give men— 
and women—and children is 


BOOKS 


Why not explore a bookstore today. 
It is full of fascinating discoveries. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION * Members Everywhere 














COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 


together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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COPY THIS COUPON—DO NOT CUT 





The Book of 


KNOWLEDGE Hour 


Come, let’s to bed 

Says Sleepy-head, 

Tarry awhile says Slow. 
Put on the pan, says Greedy 


Nan, 


We’ll sup before we go. 


What holds the stars up? 


HE hour before bedtime is Book of Knowl- 
edge time in millions of homes today. A 
story, a poem, the answer to a question (Why 
is the sky blue? Where does the day begin?), 
the life of some great man or woman, how a 
machine works, how flowers grow from tiny 
here is the world of knowledge 
to wander in, at will, in the magical hour be- 
fore bedtime. 

For the youngest of all, the nurse will find 
her lullaby. The child in the nursery will find 
the nursery rhymes that are part of the her- 
itage of our race, and the best stories that 
have ever been told. The ‘First Graders” will 
find here the beginnings of interest in natural 
things, and as the children grow, The Book of 
Knowledge is still their steadfast companion. 
Games and pastimes, the fireside enjoyment 
children love, the mechanical interests of boys 
and the domestic interests of girls, and home- 
made toys for both of them—this is but one 


There are 


pictures from The Book of Knowledge. 


Par a en eee oe en ae a ee eee 


Then Johnny spied 

The Book of Knowledge, 

Its covers gay and red. 

Let’s read a page or two, he 
cried, 

Before we go to bed. 


~~ of the practical value of this book. The 
ook of Knowledge is an encyclopedia of 
ie Newey that comes into childhood, and by 
childhood is meant all that period of life when 
the sensitive mind is being formed by the 
influences about it. 

The Book of Knowledge is what it pretends 
to be . . . the story of world-knowledge, 
written in the words children know. The writ- 
ers have made a children’s book without 
childishness, a book that children love be- 
cause it is simple and natural, a book that men 
may read because it is plain. The at 
mysteries of the world about us have 
made as clear as words can make them. It is 
a story that will never fail for children who 
will never tire, and while the child will find 
its sense of wonder grow, it will find, too, that 
its mind is widening all the time, understand- 
ing more and more. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


The Grolier Society 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


children in my family, ages 
Will you please send, without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
beautiful booklet, ‘‘Aladdin’s Lamp,”’ containing pages and 


Your children will be de- 
lighted with the new beok- 
let, ‘‘Aladdin’s Lamp,” 
full of interesting pages and 
color plates from The Book 
of Knowledge, Latest Re- 
vision. Mail coupon for 

beautiful free copy today. 





